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THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SYSTEM OF FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID I 

Introduction 

NO question of government has been more vigorously 
debated than that of centralization versus states rights. 
Nor has this question been one solely of constitu- 
tional law and theory, though the legalists have at times made 
it appear that it was concerned merely with interpretation and 
legal precedent. Fundamentally, it has involved a problem 
that is persistent in all government : what is the proper unit to 
direct policies and administer public services? The American 
advocates of centralization point to the chaotic and contradic- 
tory results which would necessarily occur if forty-eight sepa- 
rate states were given complete jurisdiction and to the futility 
of state regulation of national problems. The supporters of 
state action, on the other hand, counter with the argument that 
it is the inevitable tendency of centralized government in so 
large, populous and complex a country as the United States to 
become bureaucratic, top-heavy and encumbered with red tape. 
Both points of view seem warranted, and the unprejudiced 
student, legislator or administrator often feels that he is in truth 
caught between Scylla and Charybdis. 

It is the purpose of this paper to outline and describe some 
relatively unobserved tendencies in American legislation and 
administration which seem to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of the centralizers and the states-rights advocates. These 
tendencies may be discerned in the recent development of an 
embryonic system of grants-in-aid by the federal government 
to the states. During the last six years the following acts, 
which will be described subsequently, have been passed by 
Congress, providing for such federal aid under certain condi- 
tions: (i) the Smith-Lever Act of 1914; (2) the so-called 
Good Roads Act of 1916; (3) the Smith- Hughes Act of 191 7; 
(4) the Chamberlain-Kahn Act of 1918. Two other measures 
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providing for federal aid, the Kenyon Americanization Bill and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Bill, are now (May i, 1920) pend- 
ing, and if passed, will be discussed in the second part of this 
article. 

The mere fact of federal aid is of course no novelty. Out- 
right gifts for specific purposes have been made by the federal 
government on many occasions, notably in the distribution of 
the surplus in 1837.* Grants to the states for specific purposes, 
moreover, have been made by the Morrill Act of i860, which 
furnished the basis for the land-grant agricultural colleges, by 
the second Morrill Act of 1890, by the agricultural experiment 
acts of 1887 and 1907 and in the form of aid to military 
schools and to the National Guard of the several states. 

What differentiates the measures to be described in this article 
from those just mentioned is not the fact of federal aid but, 
first, the supervision by the federal government of the expendi- 
ture by the state of these federal grants and the power vested 
in federal authorities to discontinue such grants if a proper 
standard of efficiency is not maintained, and, second, the re- 
quirement that for every dollar granted by the federal govern- 
ment, the state or localities within the state must appropriate 
another dollar if the federal grant is to be secured. 

The significance and even the existence of this series of acts 
has been ignored by writers on American government in much 
the same fashion that English grants-in-aid were ignored prior 
to 1910.* Undoubtedly the new problems presented by the 
outbreak and ramifications of the World War prevented Amer- 
ican scholars from noticing the sudden development in this 
country of this new type of federal legislation and administra- 
tion. 

The chief reasons for the creation of the federal-aid, or as it 
might perhaps better be termed, the grant-in-aid system, may 
be briefly summarized. 

1 It might be urged that the distribution of the surplus was legally more in the 
nature of a loan than of a gift. If so, the fact remains that no efforts have been 
made to secure repayment. 

"See, however, a note by John A. Lapp, "Federal Grants in Aid," American 
Political Science Review, 1916, vol. 10, pp. 738-43. 
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(i) There has been a general movement to expand the 
social functions of government. All of the acts to be dis- 
cussed are concerned with relatively new functions, affecting 
vitally the social and economic life of the people. There has 
been a strong popular demand that some governmental unit 
take up such questions as good roads, vocational education and 
assistance to farmers. 

(2) It has been realized that reliance upon action by the 
states for the performance of these functions would involve 
untold effort in attempting to secure the passage of appropriate 
acts by the forty-eight different legislatures, protracted delays 
and an inevitable lack of uniformity among those states which 
finally took action. 

(3) It has been believed that the federal government might 
not be able constitutionally to perform these new functions 
directly and that unsupervised and unregulated grants made 
by it would inevitably result in abuses similar to those of the 
rivers and harbors appropriation. When government money 
is given away without restriction, the inevitable tendency is 
to apportion it on the basis of influence rather than of service 
and to be wasteful in its expenditure. 

(4) The success of the grant-in-aid system in England has 
had an important effect. Since 1910 the workings and phil- 
osophy of the English system have come to be more widely 
known among students of taxation and administration, chiefly 
through Mr. Sidney Webb's remarkable little book, Grants- 
in-Aid. 1 This work analyzed clearly the English system, 
evaluated its good and bad features and presented a construc- 
tive proposal of reform. 

(5) Another factor has been the development in America 
of systems of state aid to localities under state supervision and 
direction, toward which local units were required to contribute 
in order to avail themselves of the state funds. State aid for 
local education had existed for a long time in practically every 
state, while state aid for highway construction was also granted 

1 Sidney Webb, Grantsin-Aid : A Criticism and a Proposal, 191 1 ; see also 
J. Watson Grice, National and Local Finance, 1910. 
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in many states, 1 and state aid for vocational education existed 
in a few others. There was, therefore, being created in the 
United States a grant-in-aid system within states. The farmers' 
organizations, the advocates of industrial education and of good 
roads, and the legislators, were afforded a model to study and 
examine at close range. 

(6) The fact that many of the states were already engaging 
in these activities would have made it ridiculous for the federal 
government to duplicate their efforts by establishing an inde- 
pendent system. 

We may now proceed to a consideration of the legislation in 
which the new system of federal grants-in-aid is embodied. 

Federal Aid for Agricultural Extension Work 

From 1900 to 1906 certain agents of the Department of 
Agriculture conducted farm demonstrations by which farmers 
agreed to grow particular crops under the supervision of the 
agents. So successful was this experiment that in 1906 several 
counties in the southern states began to contribute toward the 
salaries of these agents on condition that the activities of each 
agent should not be dissipated over a wide territory but con- 
fined to the county making the contribution, where he could do 
more intensive work. The value of this service led other 
southern counties to contribute toward " county agents," as 
the representatives of the Department of Agriculture came to be 
called. In 1912 an appropriation by Congress of $165,000 
made it possible to extend the system to the northern and 
western states. 

In 19 1 4 the Smith-Lever bill, 2 which had been drawn up 
with the aid of representatives of the various agricultural 
schools, was passed by Congress with little opposition. A 
study of the debates does not disclose any appreciation on the 
part of members of Congress of the fundamental changes in 
governmental policy which the act introduced. 

'See note by John A. Lapp, "Highway Administration and State Aid," 
American Political Science Review, 1916, vol. 10, pp. 735-38. 
2 H. R. 7951. For the final text of the act, see 38 Stat. L., 372. 
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The funds appropriated by the act were declared to be for 
the purpose of giving " instruction and practical demonstrations 
in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending or 
resident in colleges in the several communities." $480,000 
was appropriated for the fiscal year 191 5-1916 and an addi- 
tional $600,000, or a total of $1,080,000, for the year 1916- 
191 7; during the seven years following, the appropriation was 
to be increased by $500,000 per year until in 1922-1923 the 
amount would be $4,580,000. Thereafter the same amount 
was to be appropriated annually. 

For all except the $480,000 of the annual appropriation, 
each state was compelled to raise at least one dollar for every 
federal dollar appropriated in order to receive the federal 
moneys. The exact amount to be appropriated annually and 
the amounts which the states were required to duplicate are 
shown in the following Table. 
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Federal Aid for Agricultural Extension Work 
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These sums were to be allotted among the states by the fol- 
lowing method: (1) Each of the 48 states was to receive 
$10,000 which it was not required to duplicate; (2) the 
annual appropriations to be duplicated were to be allotted to 
each state in the proportion which the rural population (in 
localities of less than 2,500) of that state formed of the total 
rural population in the continental United States. 
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The administration of the funds was placed in the hands of 
the land-grant agricultural colleges of the respective states; 
none of the money was to be spent for college teaching or for 
buildings, and the Secretary of Agriculture was given power 
to withhold a state's allotment if the work given was not up to 
the standards set. Appeal to Congress could be taken from 
the decisions of the Secretary, but unless a state was specific- 
ally upheld, the funds reverted to the Treasury. 

The actual administration of the work in the states has been 
carried out by officials appointed by the land-grant colleges 
and approved by the Department of Agriculture. Each state 
director is required to submit project statements to the Depart- 
ment, showing how he proposes to spend the moneys for 
which the approval of the Department is required. 

In practice, the states and localities have appropriated much 
more for agricultural extension work than the sums required to 
duplicate the Smith-Lever grants. Thus in the year 1917-18, 
the states, counties and colleges spent for this purpose 
$4,317,000, while their receipts under the Smith-Lever Act 
were only $1,600,000, or an appropriation of $2,717,000 in 
excess of the amount necessary to duplicate the federal grants. 
Since the states in 1914-15 (when they were not required to 
offset any grants) expended only $2,120,000 for this purpose, 
it will be seen that they have not only raised the additional 
sums to offset federal moneys instead of using the amounts 
then appropriated as offsets, but have actually increased the 
amounts which have always been outside the act. 1 

The act specified that the federal funds were to be duplicated 
by the " states, county, colleges, local authority or individual 
contributions." The following Table shows the amounts de- 
rived from the various sources to complete the state's quota for 
the fiscal year 1917-18.* 

'The statistics in this paragraph have been derived from data on page 12 of a 
pamphlet issued by the Department of Agriculture, States Relations Service, " Co- 
operative Agricultural Extension Work." Doc. 40. 

'Derived from data given in S. R. S. Doc. 40, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Sources from which Quota of States for Agricultural Extension Work 
was Derived (191 7-18) 



Source. 
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Per cent. 


State 


$1,241,000 

203,000 

83,000 

73,000 


77.6 




College 


5-2 
4.6 






Total 


$1,600,000 









The most important type of work carried on in the field of 
agricultural extension has been that of the county agent. The 
early history of this branch of work has been described in ex- 
plaining the events which led up to the passage of the Smith- 
Lever Act. The county agents are generally recruited from 
the graduates of agricultural schools who have had thorough 
practical training. They not only give instruction and advice 
on subjects of improved agricultural practice but also on farm 
management, marketing and purchasing. Demonstrations are 
conducted and information is freely distributed. Some idea of 
the extent of the work and the eagerness of the localities to 
cooperate can be seen from the fact that on August 1, 19 17, 
there were 1434 counties that had men agents and 584 that had 
women. 1 

In 191 6 the county agents made more than a million farm 
visits and conducted over 76,000 meetings, which were attended 
by several million people." During the war the number of 
demonstration agents was increased greatly by a $4,350,000 
appropriation for this purpose in the Home Products Act of 
1917. The county agent is really at once the expert adviser, 
the business agent and the social worker of the farmers, as well 
as the medium whereby they are informed of the best agri- 

1 The vast majority of counties employing women also employed men, the home 
economics work being supplementary to that carried on by the men county agents. 
1 S. R. S. Doc. 40, op. Hi., p. 23. 
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cultural practices. He is undoubtedly one of the most im- 
portant factors in the reconstruction of our rural life. 

Federal Aid for Post Roads 

The good-roads movement caused Congress in 1916 to pass 
an act providing federal aid for post roads. In order, how- 
ever, to understand the principles of this measure, some ac- 
count of the events leading up to its final enactment is necessary. 

The evolution of the support of the highways has been most 
ably studied by several scholars, but the evolution of the ad- 
ministration of the public roads has been relatively neglected. 
The geographical unit for the administration and support of the 
roads has developed in the United States through the follow- 
ing stages: (1) the road district; (2) the township ; (3) the 
county; (4) the state (beginning about 1900); and finally (5) 
the nation. This evolution has not taken place in the case of 
all roads or in all parts of the country ; but it represents a 
pronounced tendency toward a larger area of support and ad- 
ministration. The reason for this development is the extension 
of the market and the fact that the highways of a locality 
are coming to be more and more used by others than those 
living in the locality. A local unit like the road district or 
township is anxious, therefore, to have the county aid its roads 
or construct others in order that the locality may not be com- 
pelled to bear the burden for those non-residents who use the 
highways but would not otherwise contribute. In a similar 
fashion a county desires state aid. If the support and ad- 
ministration of the highways is left to local units, it is almost 
impossible to secure connected and adequate systems of roads, 
since one locality, unable or unwilling to maintain a stretch of 
highway, can impair the usefulness of an entire system. A 
continuously well developed road or highway cannot be ob- 
tained, therefore, if it depends upon the localities through which 
it passes for its construction and maintenance. With the advent 
of the automobile and the motor truck, travel on the high- 
ways becomes interstate as well as intrastate, and consequently 
the states desire the aid of the federal government in much 
the same way that the counties had previously desired the 
aid of the states. 
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Bills providing federal aid for roads were accordingly in- 
troduced in Congress as early as 1907, although it was not 
until 191 2 that interest in the problem became acute. In that 
year no less than 62 bills providing some form of federal aid 
were introduced. There were two opposing groups in this 
campaign for federal aid. The first comprised those who 
wanted a connected series of national highways, running from 
state to state and joining all parts of the country. The sup- 
porters of this system of interstate highways were chiefly the 
representatives of the automobilists and the advocates of a sys- 
tem of military roads. The -second were those who wanted a 
system of roads designed primarily to aid the farmers. Since 
almost all of a farmer's hauling is to a given market or ship- 
ping point, it is to the farmers' interest to have a series of rela- 
tively short branch lines leading out from the thousands of 
these local centers. Neither a national nor a state system of 
roads would benefit them materially, but rather thousands of 
groups of roads with a certain minimum of connection between 
the groups. 

Opinion was also divided on the question as to how federal 
aid should be administered. Some of those who believed in a 
national system of highways wished the federal government to 
construct, operate and maintain these roads itself. Others, 
particularly the representatives of the farmers' interests, wished 
the federal government merely to appropriate money or lend 
credit to the states or local units, leaving it to them to con- 
struct and maintain the highways in accordance with their own 
judgment. 

In 1912 some twenty of the representatives who had intro- 
duced federal-aid bills agreed to support one which was intro- 
duced by Congressman D. W. Shackleford of Missouri.' This 
bill provided 3 that all roads upon which rural mail was carried 
should be divided into three classes, of which the third comprised 
the dirt roads, constituting 1,000,000 of the total 1,200,000 

1 62nd Congress, 2nd Session, H. R. 22952. 

* For the text of this bill see Congressional Record, 62nd Congress, 2nd Session, 
vol. 48, pp. 5357-58. 
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miles of rural post roads. Where the United States used any 
such highways for delivering rural mail, it was to pay the state 
or the civil subdivision whose road was used $25 a year for 
each mile of Class A so used, $20 a year for each mile of 
Class B and $15 a year for each mile of Class C. 

Such a measure was plainly a road-rental act rather than a 
good-roads act. Some of its more patent faults were ( 1 ) that 
the money granted by the federal government did not have to 
be used for constructing or maintaining the roads ; (2) that the 
sums were so inadequate that the governmental authorities 
could not construct roads with them even if they so desired ; (3) 
that the sums were inadequate even to maintain roads already 
constructed. The cost of construction of roads in Class A 
ranged from $3,000 to $10,000 a mile and the annual cost of 
their maintenance from $300 to $1,000. The average annual 
maintenance cost of roads of Class B was in the hundreds of 
dollars. The rentals granted would have barely sufficed to fill 
in some of the mud holes in the dirt roads and to run a drag 
over their surface. Another objection to be found with the bill 
was that the federal government was to pay the rentals and ex- 
ercise supervision, not over the states but over the civil sub- 
divisions in charge of the various post roads. It would there- 
fore have dealt directly with the thousands of counties, town- 
ships and road districts. This would not only have made the 
task of paying the rentals cumbersome, but it would also have 
made supervision and enforcement practically impossible. The 
result would almost inevitably have been that practically all of 
the dirt roads would have been listed in Class C, and the federal 
government would have had to spend $15 a mile for the million 
or more miles of such roads over which the rural mails were 
carried. 

Despite its faults, this bill was included in the Post Office 
Appropriation Bill by a vote of 240 to 89. It was, however, 
vigorously criticised in the Senate and was stricken from the 
measure by that body. The Senate representatives stood firm 
in the conference committee, and the measure was accordingly 
killed. The conference committee, however, presented the 
following two recommendations, which were adopted by both 
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Houses : ( I ) that a joint committee should be appointed to in- 
vestigate the whole problem of federal aid to post roads; (2) 
that an experimental appropriation of $500,000 for good roads 
should be made. This was to be expended by the Secretary 
of Agriculture in cooperation with the Postmaster General " in 
improving the condition of post roads." Owing probably to 
suggestions upon the floor of the Senate by Senator John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi, the following significant proviso 
was added : " provided that the state or local subdivision thereof 
in which such improvement is made under this provision shall 
furnish double * the amount of money for the improvement of 
the road or roads so selected."" The joint committee was 
appointed, of which Senator Jonathan Bourne, Jr. of Oregon 
was elected chairman. It conducted a more or less extended 
investigation and reported to Congress in January, 191 5. 3 
When Congress assembled in 19 14, Mr. Shackleford intro- 
duced another bill for federal aid. This measure after 
slight amendment passed the House by a vote of 284 to 42 
and provided an appropriation of $25,000,000 to be dis- 
tributed among the states after a minimum of $65,000 had 
been granted to each state, one-half in the proportion which 
the state's population formed of the total population of the con- 
tinental United States and one-half in the proportion which the 
mileage of the rural post roads in that state formed of the post 
roads of the country as a whole. A state's allotment could be 
expended for either or both of the following purposes : ( 1 ) for 
the construction and maintainence of roads under the approval 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, provided that the state or local- 
ities bore at least one-half the cost; (2) for road rentals. The 
same three classes of roads, as defined in the former bill, were 
retained, but the differential rental between Classes A and B and 
Class C was increased. The annual payment per mile for Class 
A was to be $60, for Class B $30 and for Class C $15. The 

'Italics are mine. 

•For full text see Congressional Record, 62nd Congress, 2nd Session, vol. 48, p. 
H.554- 

9 Report of Joint Committee on Federal Aid in the Construction of Post Roads; 
House Doc. 1 510, 63rd Congress, 3rd Session. 
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states and localities, however, were required to appropriate an 
equal sum to be used in maintaining these roads. Although 
this bill 1 was distinctly better than that of 191 2, it would un- 
doubtedly have resulted in the use of the major portion of the 
appropriation to maintain dirt roads rather than to construct or 
improve proper roads. 

This bill was rejected by the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, and a totally different one, based upon 
a plan of Ex-Senator Bourne's, was substituted for it. The re- 
sult of these conflicting views was that no federal aid for high- 
ways was granted. 

In 191 6 Congressman Shackleford introduced still a third 
bill (H. R. 7617), providing for an appropriation of $25,000, 
000 to be distributed among the states in accordance with the 
method outlined in the 1914 bill. The aid extended by the 
federal government was to range according to the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture from 30 per cent to 50 per cent 
of the total cost and was to be used for the " construction and 
maintainence of rural post roads or any road that might become 
a post road," the road-rental feature of former bills thus dis- 
appearing. It was specifically stated that " dirt roads " were 
among those that were to be constructed or maintained, " one 
of the purposes of the act being to encourage and promote the 
improvement of a genuine system of roads leading from cities, 
towns and railway stations into the adjacent farming com- 
munities." * The measure passed the House but met with such 
strong opposition in the Senate that a bill drawn up by the 
National Association of Highway Engineers, approved by the 
Department of Agriculture and sponsored by Senator Bankhead 
of Alabama, was substituted in its stead. This bill passed the 
Senate, and in the conference committee the House receded 
from its stand and allowed the Bankhead plan to be substituted. 
It was this bill, therefore, which became law. 3 It provided for 

1 For the full text of this bill see II. R. 1 1 ,686, 63rd Congress, 2nd Session. See 
Report of Joint Committee on Federal Aid to Post Roads, of. cit., pp. 277-79. 

* For the full text of this bill see Congressional Record, 64th Congress, 1st Session, 
vol. S3, pp. 1269-70. 

'Public 156, 64th Congress. The House number, H. R. 7617, was retained al- 
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an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 1916-17, 
$10,000,000 for 1917-18, $15,000,000 for 1918-19, $20,000, 
000 for 1919-20 and $25,000,000 for 1920-21 — a total of 
$75,000,000. 

This money was to be spent only for the construction, re- 
construction and improvement of rural post roads or roads that 
might become post roads in places of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion. None of it was to be spent for maintenance (a vital 
difference from the Shackleford plans) either of post roads in 
general or of roads constructed with the aid of federal moneys. 
The annual sums were to be allotted among the states by the 
following method : one-third in the ratio which the area of each 
state bore to the area of all the states ; one-third in the ratio 
which the population of each state bore to the population of all 
the states; and the remaining third in the ratio which the 
mileage of the rural delivery and star routes in each state bore 
to the total mileage of these routes in all the states. 

The federal government was not to deal with any govern- 
mental unit smaller than the state, and all states were required 
within three years to appoint highway commissions to admin- 
ister the act. 1 The funds allotted to each state were to be paid 
only under the following conditions: (1) For each dollar con- 
tributed by the federal government the state or local units were 
to contribute at least another dollar. (2) The approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture was required for each project for 
which federal aid was requested. Plans, specifications and 
estimates were to be submitted to him, and he was to approve 
only such projects " as may be substantial in character." The 
federal government was to pay its sums only when the project 
was completed, although progress payments, not to exceed the 
government's share of the actual cost of construction up to that 
time, could be made. (3) The government would not con- 
tribute more than $5,000 per mile as its share of construction. 
(4) The roads built were to be maintained by the state and 

though the Shackleford bill was almost completely altered. Mr. Shackleford has 
accordingly obtained the credit for an act which in its vital aspects was almost totally 
different from that which he advocated. 

1 At that time (1916) only nine states did not have highway commissions. 
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localities under penalty of withdrawing the ensuing allotment. 
Some of the states were prevented by constitutional limitations 
from engaging in internal improvements, 1 and in such cases the 
counties were expected to assume the burden of duplicating 
the federal funds. 

The Post Office Appropriation Bill of 191 9 enormously in- 
creased the funds available for federal aid under the conditions 
laid down by the 19 16 law, by appropriating an additional 
$50,000,000 for the fiscal year 1918-19, $75,000,000 for 
1919-20 and $75,000,000 for 1920-21. This additional $200,- 
000,000 makes a total of $275,000,000 appropriated for federal 
aid, calling for at least an equal expenditure by other bodies. 1 

A comparison of these acts as passed shows the following 
changes and improvements over the earlier ones proposed : (1) 
the abandonment of the idea that the federal government 
should distribute a road rental or subsidy without any obliga- 
tion upon the part of the locality receiving the subsidy to ex- 
pend it properly; (2) the adoption of the basic principle that 
a state or locality must show its interest in the project for 
which it seeks federal funds by contributing at least an equal 
amount; (3) the supervision and approval of each project by 
the federal government before federal aid is granted; (4) 
subject to this approval, the decision by the respective states 
of the question whether the roads shall be built for the 
farmers or the automobilists ; (5) the establishment of the 
basic principle that federal funds are not to be used for main- 
tenance; (6) the refusal of the federal government to deal 
directly with any political unit smaller than the state; (7) the 
attempt to work out a fair basis for apportioning the federal 
money between states, so that the allotments may correspond 
somewhat closely to the burden to which each state is sub- 
jected in creating a system of good roads. 

The administration of the act was entrusted, as has been said, 

1 The result of the crisis caused by internal improvements in the 1830's. 

'There is, in addition, the $10,000,000 appropriated for roads in the national 
forests districts, to which $9,000,000 was added by the act of 1919. These sums 
are to be expended directly by the federal government without contribution by the 

states. 
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to the Secretary of Agriculture, who in turn has handed it 
over to the Bureau of Public Roads, which had been carrying 
on research work for seven years and had had experience 
in the administration of the $500,000 experimental appropria- 
tion of 191 2. This Bureau has district representatives in 
various parts of the country, liaison officials between the De- 
partment and the state highway commissions. They are able 
at once to advise the commissions, to furnish the Department 
with first-hand information concerning the advisability of sub- 
mitted projects and to act as inspectors of the work when 
commenced. The Department has taken steps to protect itself 
from contractor's " rings " by checking up the contract adver- 
tisements, bids and acceptances. Ample notice, for instance, 
must be given before any contract is awarded, so that an offi- 
cial of the Public Roads Bureau may attend the meeting. If 
the contract is awarded to other than the lowest responsible 
bidder, the Department will not pay more than its share of 
this lowest responsible bid, unless it can be shown conclus- 
ively that it was advantageous to accept the higher bid. 1 

The actual carrying-out of the construction program was of 
course impeded by the war, but some idea of the work can be 
obtained from the results for the fiscal year 1917— 18. In that 
year the Department passed upon a total of 563 projects, of 
which only four, or less than one per cent, were rejected. The 
remaining 559, covering an aggregate of 6250 miles, called for 
a total estimated cost of approximately $42,300,000, of which 
the federal government was to assume approximately $16,000,- 
000, or roughly 38 per cent of the total." It will be seen 
from these figures that the state governments are assuming 
more than three-fifths of the cost, whereas they are required 
to assume only one-half.' 

1 See " Rules and Regulations for Carrying out the Federal Aid Road Act," U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, Circular no. 65, p. 9. 

1 Public Roads (the official organ of the Bureau of Public Roads) vol. i, nos. 
6-8, December, 1918, p. 38. It should not be supposed that all of this money was 
expended during the year, since, as a matter of fact, only $500,000 of federal aid 
money was actually paid out. 

3 A study of the projects approved shows that the roads which are being con- 
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The major proportion, however, of the funds available for 
federal aid from 1917 to 1919 was never allotted, and of the 
amount allotted, only a part was actually expended in those 
years, although the unexpended amounts are available for 
future use on the approved projects. Thus, although slightly 
over $75,000,000 was appropriated for these years, only 
$23,951,000 was finally allotted to approved projects, and 
only $3,128,000 was actually expended. 1 This retardation was 
caused both by the necessary war-time suspension of construc- 
tion and by the fact that the additional appropriation of 1919 
was passed at a date so late as to make it almost impossible 
to use the appropriation for 191 8-19. 

With the appropriations added by the act of 1919 the 
federal-aid system will undoubtedly assume a position of com- 
manding importance. In the calendar year 19 17 approxi- 
mately $271,000,000 was spent by states and localities upon 
the highways. Of this, $98,000,000 was spent under the 
supervision of the states, $47,000,000 being contributed by 
the states and $51,000,000 by the localities. $181,000,000 
was spent directly by the localities without state supervision 
or aid." Not more than two-thirds or perhaps one-half of 
the total was spent for construction, so that for the next 
few years the federal appropriations of $75,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 a year will result in the federal-aid system dominating 
the construction of roads. It will also undoubtedly furnish 
standards for roads not built with its aid. 

It should be pointed out that the basic question whether the 
highways should be constructed for the farmer, with the con- 
sequent predominance of systems of grouped roads from 
shipping and marketing centers, or for the automobilists, with 

strutted with federal aid are in the main either of macadam, gravel, sand and clay, 
or other relatively permanent materials, and that dirt roads, while numerous, are 
distinctly in the minority. See Public Roads, May, 1918, pp. 24-30; J une » ,ol8 » 
pp. 31-32; September, 1918, p. 20. 

1 See Report of Secretary of Agriculture Houston, House Document no. 359, 
66th Congress, 2nd Session. 

1 See A. P. Anderson, " $280,000,000 put into Highways and Bridges by States 
in 1917," Public Roads, July, 1918, p. 27. 
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a state and national system of highways, still remains unsettled. 
Some definite policy should be evolved before the active build- 
ing of the roads is begun. With the initiative in the hands 
of the states, it would be difficult for the federal government 
to coordinate whatever state systems are created so that they 
may be joined and thus afford a sectional or national system. 
If we need a certain minimum of connecting and " through " 
highways, it can possibly be accomplished by the Office of 
Public Roads through persuasion and advice, by the calling of 
sectional conferences of highway commissions and by the use 
of the veto power over an overwhelming preponderance of 
local projects. 

[To be concluded^ 

Paul H. Douglas. 

University of Washington. 



